POULTRY-----POUSSIN.

poultices are made with charcoal, mixed
with linseed-meal and bread. The seda-
tive poultice, made with beer, yeast, flour,
and hot water, is generally used to relieve
pain in cases of cancer. The best-known
poultice, however, is the counter-irritant,
commonly called a mustard plaster. This
may be made by mixing linseed-meal with
water, and adding mustard. It produces a
rapid but mild counter-irritation, indicated
by a redness of the skin, and is very useful
in cases of bronchitis, lumbago, and similar
affections.

Poultry, a general name for all birds bred
for the table, or kept for their eggs. The
birds most commonly included under this
designation are the common fowl, the pea-
fowl, the guinea-fowl, the turkey, goose, and
duck. There is this great difference between
the varieties of the domestic fowl, that some
are disposed by constitution to continue lay-
ing throughout the whole season without
sitting; while others after having laid from
twelve to fifteen eggs sit obstinately, and
cease to lay. Among the breeds most in fa-
vour in Britain are those known as Dorking,
Game, Hamburg, Cochin, Brahma, Scots
Gray, Polish, Spanish, &c. Poultry, if they
are to be kept for profit, should have a spa-
cious house, with a yard and shed attached.
The house should be moderately warm, well
lighted, and perfectly dry. Either boxes
must be formed along the walls to serve as
nests for the fowls, or shelves on which bas-
kets for the nests may be put. These boxes
and shelves may be formed of wood; but
they are better when constructed of smoothly
polished flagstones or slates. Turkeys and
geese had better not occupy at night the
same house with hens and ducks, as they
are apt to be mischievous, especially to sit-
ting birds. A small pond is sufficient for
the thrifty rearing of both geese and ducks.

The total stock of poultry in the British
islands was recently estimated at 31,000,000,
of which 20,000,000 were common fowls.
Of the total stock England and Ireland had
about 13,000,000 each, so that the latter
country is relatively much before England
in poultry-rearing, and supplies both it and
Scotland with great numbers both of fowls
and eggs. Poultry-rearing, indeed, as a
source of profit has, it is considered, been far
too much neglected by the English farmer,
though recently a change for the better has
been taking place. Much more attention
is paid to their poultry by the French far-
mers, and hence the enormous quantities of

eggs imported from France into England,
as also from Belgium, Germany, and Den-
mark. The average stock kept on an Eng-
lish farm is said to be sixty; very large
numbers are said not usually to be kept
with corresponding profit. In many cases
fowls are bred for exhibition and to take
prizes, this and the consequent value of the
eggs being often a considerable source of
profit. Hatching by artificial means has
long been practised in Egypt, and artificial
incubators are now well known in other
countries.
Pounce (a corruption of pumice), a fine
powder formerly used to prevent ink from
spreading on paper, now superseded by blot-
ting-paper. The term is also applied to
charcoal dust or some other powder used in
embroidery or engraving, to trace a design
or pattern by being sifted through pin-holes
in the paper.
Pound, in English law, an inclosed place
for keeping cattle which have strayed on
another man's ground, until they are re-
deemed. A pound may belong to a parish
or village or to a manor.
Pound, an English weight of two different
denominations, avoirdupois and troy. The
pound troy contains 5760 grains, and is
divided into 12 ounces; the pound avoirdu-
pois, contains 7000 grains, and is divided
into 16 ounces. The pound, or pound ster-
ling, the highest monetary denomination
used in British money accounts, and equal
to 20 shillings, was so called from originally
being equal to a quantity of silver weighing
one pound. The pound is strictly a money
of account, the coin representing it being
the sovereign. See Money.
Poundage, a rate of so much per pound,
sometimes a percentage deducted from wages
paid in advance. Also, a tax formerly levied
on merchandise by weight.
Poushkta.    See Pushkin.
Poussin (po-san), GASPAE, a French land-
scape-painter, born in Rome in 1613. His
real name was Dughet; but having been
placed under the instructions of the cele-
brated Nicolas Poussin, who had married
his sister, he assumed the surname of his
master. He lived mostly in Rome or its
neighbourhood, and had extraordinary fa-
cility of execution, so that his works are
very numerous, specimens being found in
aU the chief collections in Europe. His
paintings are distinguished by grandeur and
rather sombre characteristics, and storms
or high winds were subjects in which he